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of the official documents relating to battles, and then he proceeds, in 
Chapter iii, to consider with even greater frankness "Hypotheses 
concerning the Battle of the Marne." No regard is paid to popular 
military reputations. The author concludes: "The future alone will, 
perhaps, explain how the French victory came about; but even now 
we may assert that it was not only a collective achievement, due to 
the valor of our soldiers, but a combination of lucky accidents as well " 

(P- 445)- 

The brief Conclusion to the volume is sombre, but not pessimistic 

in the emotional sense. "When the war is over France will probably 

be almost drained of men and money; but her illusions and the 

errors which would have ended in her decline will be gone too. . . . 

One of the most difficult undertakings will be to free ourselves from 

the baleful power of words; for by means of a few popular formulas on 

progress, pacifism, socialism, and universal brotherhood, the puissant 

eloquence of our orators has disguised realities whose weight has 

almost submerged us. We must also acquire sentiments of duty and 

responsibility, which we have lacked somewhat, and the spirit of 

solidarity, which we have lacked still more" (pp. 466, 467). 'The 

battle is to the strong,' but is mere strength to become the only thing? 

"Is brutal force destined to become the only ruler of the nations, as 

it was at the beginning of the world? Must mankind submit to a 

pitiless barbarism, which condemns the weak to hopeless slavery? 

No one can tell" (pp. 469, 470). But the well-known expounder of 

the 'illusions' by which nations live as well as die finally ceases to 

be the mere expounder. He concludes: "Neither Nature, nor man, 

nor fate itself, can withstand a strong and steadfast will." 

Ernest Albee. 
Cornell University. 

Faith Justified by Progress. By Henry Wilkes Wright. New 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1916. — pp. xiv, 287. 
Professor Wright's Bross Lectures (delivered at Lake Forest College 
in 1916) are a trifle monotonous in style — mainly, perhaps, because 
the straight course of positive statement is so seldom varied by dis- 
cussion or argument — but the presentation of the thesis is effective 
from the standpoint of orderly development and leaves one with the 
impression of certainty and unity of aim. 

Professor Wright's purpose is to offer a purely humanistic inter- 
pretation of Christianity; or, in the broader sense of pragmatism, a 
pragmatic Christianity. The philosophical background is set before 
us in the Introduction. "Faith we shall here understand as belief 
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that the ideals of personal life can be realized, a belief which is affirmed 
and acted upon in advance of proof from actual experience." The 
mediaeval cosmology, based upon the book of Genesis and the Aris- 
totelian physics, wholly geocentric and anthropocentric in point of 
view, offered a conception of the world which guaranteed the efficacy 
of faith. Modern naturalism, from its beginning in the heliocentric 
astronomy of Copernicus, down through Darwinism, has, by bringing 
ever more of the world under the mechanical theory, made the world 
ever more irrelevant to human purposes and has threatened even the 
autonomy of faith within itself. But in the new humanism, in the 
movement begun in the Kantian theory which makes the mechanical 
world the product of an intellectual synthesis, and carried out in the 
pragmatic theory which makes it the product of a synthesis of will 
and purpose, faith has come again to her own. 

The body of the book then consists of a genetic account of human 
activity, based on the theory that will, not knowledge, is the true 
source of human progress; from "The Primitive Life," which, deter- 
mined by immediate desire, invokes the aid of protecting divinities; 
through "The Natural Life," in which regard for the future leads to 
the observation of cause and effect; through "The Supernatural 
Life," in which desire, thwarted by the limitations of the natural 
world, creates a supernatural, spiritual world and the conception of an 
all-comprehensive object, or God, the completed fulfilment of the 
human will; to "The Universal Life," in which, it seems, the motives 
which sought satisfaction in the supernatural now look for satisfaction 
in a perfected humanity in this world, perfection being measured by 
the growth of science and culture and by the regard paid to personality. 
Two points are emphasized in this account: that human life, so far 
as it is a life of culture, is already a spiritual life; and that faith is 
everywhere both the motive of our activity and the creator of our 
world. The law of cause and effect, for example, is an expression of 
faith — not of knowledge. 

The purpose of Mr. Wright's argument is thus to offer an interpreta- 
tion of Christianity which shall have all the appeal of traditional 
Christianity without the intellectual inconvenience of assuming an 
' other,' or supernatural, world. And thus his conception of religion 
does not differ in principle from other conceptions which make religion 
a psychological or sociological phenomenon, the chief distinction 
being the part played by his pragmatic conception of faith; and to me 
it is not more satisfactory or convincing. The argument from faith 
I may pass over with the suggestion that, apart from knowledge, it is 
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not clear how the fact that faith has been successful in the past will 
guarantee the validity of faith for the future or show what kind of a 
faith we may reasonably cherish. (Mr. Wright fails to note the 
absence of votive offerings from the faiths which may have perished.) 
To me the more interesting question is whether the religion offered 
us is worthy of the name, and especially whether it deserves the name 
of Christianity. 

Mr. Wright makes it clear enough that the motive by which religion 
is to be justified is the salvation of the individual soul. Faith, he 
tells us (p. 245), is " belief in the essential permanence, the fundamental 
reality, of personality." This sounds fair enough until, in the next 
sentence, we read that "the personality which is here believed in is 
personality in its universal aspect"; which means that we are to be 
satisfied with the prospect that respect for personality will be the 
dominating motive in the society of the future. To me this does not 
sound inspiring; not more inspiring, I should feel, than to a starving 
Pole or Belgian the anticipation of plenty for the next generation. 
The desire for eternal life, so far as I am able to read it, is a desire to 
experience life. It is not a desire that life shall merely be, in a realm 
of experience experientially incommunicable to my own. If this 
abstract result be the sole fulfilment of personality, then, for my part, 
I prefer to say that when I am dead that is the last of me. It is 
doubtless simplifying to bring the motives of religion into harmony 
with 'the facts of life.' I am inclined to think, however, that what 
religion is chiefly called upon to face is the fact of death; and that 
for any view of life which can regard death as unimportant, and its 
griefs and losses as fictitious and unreal, religion is superfluous and 
the language of religion meaningless. From this point of view it would 
seem that the sole function of a religious vocabulary must be to 
clothe life with hopes and fears derived from a false view of the world 
for the encouragement of those who are indisposed to accept life 
as it is. 

This is, to my view, the effect of Mr. Wright's argument and of 
the many forms of 'humanistic' religion, anthropological, psycho- 
logical, sociological, of which his is a type. Mr. Wright spends many 
pages describing modern progress in terms of Christian piety, dwelling 
with especial tenderness upon the fitness of a suffering and benevolent 
God for a world of struggle. So far as I can read, 'God' is here 
nothing more than a personification of modern progress. So far from 
demonstrating that God is "infinite, eternal, and unchangeable in 
His being," not to speak of demonstrating "the divine origin and 
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authority of the Christian Scriptures" (according to the purpose of 
the founder of the lectureship, as announced on p. vi), what Mr. 
Wright does demonstrate, I should say, is that God, having, as it 
seems, no greater capacities than mere man, is so clearly finite as to 
be no longer useful. 

Warner Fite. 
Princeton University. 

The Human Worth of Rigorous Thinking. By Cassius J. Keyser. 

New York, Columbia University Press, 1916. — pp. 314. 

The fifteen essays and addresses which make up this volume, 
nearly all upon the subject of mathematics, are rather resplendent 
in rhetoric, but they are interesting, and something more. To an 
outsider they offer altogether, especially in the chapters, about half 
of the whole number, which are mathematical in content rather than 
about mathematics, a convenient and intelligible introduction to the 
special developments, and also to the general point of view, of modern 
mathematics. Chapter V offers a very intelligible explanation of 
the meaning of four-dimensional space, while chapter XIII discusses 
the 'existence' of hyperspace. Chapter VII explains the modern 
'solution' of the problem of infinity. Chapter XII, are view of 
Whitehead and Russell's Principia Mathematica, makes it clear how 
modern mathematics comes to call itself logic. The last chapter, on 
"Mathematics" — an address given in no less than twenty places, 
which I suppose also to be the mathematical lecture in the Columbia 
series of lectures on special departments of study — is an interesting 
and suggestive, if question-compelling, statement of the nature of 
mathematical thinking. The first three chapters, from the first of 
which the volume takes its title, are so alike in what they have to say, 
each of them standing for the traditionally Platonic conception of 
the significance of mathematical thought, that, it would seem, two 
of them might profitably have been omitted. 

Among the many questions suggested by the volume perhaps the 
most interesting is the question raised by a comparison of the first 
chapter with the last. The burden of the first chapter is that mathe- 
matics is the only rigorous thinking, which, again, as the author 
explains rather frequently throughout the book, is the only real 
thinking. In the last chapter he repels, with some scorn, the sugges- 
tion of Oliver Wendell Holmes, among others, that, since mathematical 
operations may conceivably be performed by a calculating machine, 
mathematical thinking is not thinking 'at all. Such a suggestion, he 
tells us, is the outcome of the vulgar notion that mathematics is con- 



